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PREFACE 



TO THE 



FIRST EDITION. 



As a young man^ an under-gra- 
duate, and a layman^ the writer 
feels that some apology is necessary 
for the following publication. He 
can only observe, that it was very 
far from his intention to obtrude him- 
self on the public as an author ; but 
having been informed by the Bishop 
of St. David's^ the President of the 
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4 PREFACB. 

Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and Church Union in his Lord- 
ship's Diocese^ that the Society had 
adjudged a premium to this Essay, 
and intended to publish it, he con-* 
ceived that it would have been af- 
fectation, and not modesty, to hay# 
Utarted objections on the subject. 

^^ Conversion, in a religious sense, 
Ibas two significations. It means 
either conversion fix)m Paganism to 
Christianity (with which this Essay 
has no concern) ; or conversion from 
one state of Christianity to another, 
which is the subject of this Essay. 
By Baptism we are redeemed, through 
the death and merits of Jesus Christ, 
£pom the curse of original sin; and 



PREFACE. 

are placed in a state of grace by 
admission into the Church of Christy 
and to its inestimable privileges. 
From this state we may fall by sin 
committed after Baptism. From 
this fall we may also recover by re- 
pentance and newness of life^ throi^h 
the assistance of God's Holy Spirit. 
They who do not recover, are in an 
unconverted state. In this unconvert- 
ed state, it is possible that a person 
may remain even to the time of his 
admission into holy orders. He may 
be unconscious of his state ; it is there- 
fore a matter of the highest moment 
and interest to him and to the people 
committed to his charge, to suggest 
the most probable means of exciting 
in the mind of such a Minister (if 
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6 PREFACE. 

such there be), a consciousness of hit 
unconverted state. To do this is the 
subject of the following Essay; and 
it is endeavoured with every feeling of 
delicacy which is due to the subject, 
i^nd of respect and reverence for the 
lacred Order to which it is addressed**" 



Iv JoofAng aoer these pagei Jbr a Second 
JEdition^ the Author thinks it right to state, 
in reply to the queries of several JHendSy as 
foeU as the remarks of two or three of the pe- 
riodical Reviewers, that the preceding para- 
graph qf the Preface marked in inverted 
eommas was added hy the Society as the 
pan^hlet passed through the press, and never 
met the Author^s eye tUl he purchased some 
time afterwards a copy Jbr his own re-perusal. 
For every other part qf the sentiments in 
these pages he is himself responsible ; and 
though he can no longer urge the excuse qf 
hfivng either an Under-graduate or a Lay- 
man, yet he still hopes Jbr that indulgence 
'Which two or three years'* eaperience in the 
ministry already convinces him this Essay 
Tnost essentially requires* 



JNTRODUCTION* 



The terms CSonversion and Unconver- 
sion^ thoagh of indispensable useful* 
Bess in the science of divinity^ appear 
to labour under a degree of reproach 
^hich they by no means deserve. 
They are not, indeed, alone : for, al- 
most all those words which are con- 
nected with the more unfashionable 
doctrines of Christianity are equally 
assailed. To endeavour, systemati- 
cally, to prove the necessity of what 
may be called technical, theological 
terms, would be irrelevant to the sub- 
ject in hand; but, since several of 
these terms may occur in the following 
pages more frequently than a person, 
who is prejudiced against them, might 
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be disposed to tolerate, a remark ot 
two on the subject may not be wholly 
improper. 



In the primitiYe chuDrch, the lan^ 
guage of Christians, in speaking of 
religious subjects, was evidently mo-^ 
delled from the language of the New 
^Testament. Among our own Minis^ 
ters, also, both at the time of the Re^ 
formation, and for many years subse-' 
quent to that event, a similar practice 
is observable. At length, however, by 
the influence of various causes. Scrip-* 
ture language was disused> and even 
studiously avoided^ The obvious pre- 
text for this alteration in our theolo- 
gical style was, that many of the 
phrases employed in the common 
translation of the Bible, by being cur- 
rent among persons of enthusiastic 
minds, had acquired a secondary 
meaning unintended by the inspired 
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writers, and were therefore to be 
lavoided, as much as possible, by all 
who did not wish to appear favourers 
of Puritanism or hypocrisy. The sup-^ 
pression of these words and phrases 
was rendered easy and common by the 
general neglect of the doctripes with 
which they were connected. Ethical 
subjects, it was found, might be com-i 
modiously discussed without the aid of 
the terms peculiar to Christianity. If, 
however, an idea occasionally occurred 
which seemed naturally to suggest the 
use of the antiquated word, substitu-i 
tion was found to be a safe and re-» 
spectable method of avoiding the diffi^ 
culty. Thus, for example : virtue j^ 
reformation^ and moral consciousness ^^ 
began to be employed, where less 
scrupulous divines would have said 
mnctification^ conversion^ or conviction 
of sin; till at length, words, onca 
current among us, were almost exiled 
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from the pulpit^ and mighty by this 
time, have been hardly known, had 
not the language of our received trans- 
lation, and our public formularies, 
preserved them from oblivion. 

The present age, however, is one 
in which men are not anxious to con- 
form to any practice, either good or 
bad, merely because their fathers did 
so before them. Without, therefore, 
considering whether the language of 
the New Testament were, or were not, 
sometimes forced into the service of 
ignorance or hypocrisy, and ivithout 
inquiring whether the neglect of it 
might not arise far more on account of 
hatred to the doctrines themselves, 
than to the vehicle by which they were 
conveyed, let us view the subject sim- 
ply as it concerns Ministers in th^ 
present day. 
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It is objected, that by using tech- 
nical terms in divinity, men learn to 
substitute words for ideas, to the great 
prejudice of real religious knowledge. 
It may, however, be obviously an- 
swered, that a technical term, when 
once explained, is a sufficient symbol 
of a complete idea; and will, after 
such explanation, recall the idea far 
more effectually than could be done by 
circumlocution or paraphrase. Why 
should that which facilitates the know- 
ledge of every other science, produce 
a contrary effect in divinity ? The ob- 
jection may, indeed, show the neces- 
sity that exists for a Minister diligently 
to explain the signification of the tech- 
nical terms which he employs, but is 
by no means a sufficient argument 
against a judicious use of them. 

It has been further objected, that 
these peculiar phrases often prejudice 

B 



14 INTRODUCTION* 

men of refined minds against the 
Gospel, and thus prevent their after- . 
wards examining its doctrines with 
impartiality. But the fact appears to 
be, that men dislike the expressions, 
only because they dislike the ideag 
conveyed. No change of language 
can make the doctrines of the cross 
^.greeable to an unconvertied man. It 
is from Deists, and Socinians, and 
pseudo-philosophers, that the loudest 
complaints are heard. But it would 
surely he an excess of courtesy to sa- 
crifice words made venerable by the 
lips of saints, confessors, and martyrs, 
and considered by ages past as the ac- 
credited representatives of specific re- 
ligious ideas, to please the fastidious 
taste of a few individuals, who can 
have no motive for desiring a change 
in language, except so far as it may 
he a prelude to a change in doctrijies 
themselves. 



fNtROtoUCTION. 1$ 

Vet, although these and similai' 
Arguments are far from proving the 
point intended, they ought, undoubt- 
edly, to make Ministers cautious of 
^ving unnecessary offence by any 
thing that may be justly denominated 
cant or affectation. Why should not 
the general language of Ministers be 
that of' other literary characters, as 
far, at least, as purity and simplicity 
are concerned ? This is perfectly com-* 
patible with a free and unfettered use 
of those terms which are pecuUar to 
Christianity as a science, whenever 
such use is necessary or advisable. 
Scriptural phrases may be quoted BS 
such. Tliey cannot possibly appear 
stiff or improper, except when used 
as ottr own language, instead of that 
erf the word of God. When judiciously 
introduced, they are highly elegant 
and pleasing. A medium ought, of 
course, in this, as in other things, to 

b2 



16 lf}TRODI)CTld>i, 

be preferred ; and a discreet Minister 
may easily show that he is not asham-^ 
ed either of the language or the doo 
trines of Scripture, without at the 
same time giving cause of disgust to a 
fastidious hearer by any unnecessary 
peculiarities of expression. That man 
must either be a very imprudent ad- 
vocate for the Gospel, or else its deli- 
berate enemy, who would not endea- 
vour to convey his ideas in the manner 
which appears to him least likely to 
excite prejudice. If, however, this is 
to be done by softening down the ideas 
themselves; or if, as is usually the 
case, the absence of the appropriate 
term should induce his hearers to sus- 
pect that he disliked or disbelieved the 
doctrind Conveyed by that term, it 
surely becomes him to act with honest 
boldness, and to use his own judg-p 
went, regardless of the sneer of mor- 
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bid di^cacy^ or the clamours of Soci- 
nian refinement. 



As a practical argument^ it may 
be observed^ that those Ministers who 
studiously avoid scriptural phrase- 
ology are not founds even in discourses 
addressed to the more cultivated ranks 
of society, to be the most interesting 
or useful: but, with regard to the 
lower dasses^, the argument is far more 
powerM ; for, among persons of this 
description, undisguised scriptural 
language is absolutely necessary, if a 
Minister wishes to be either understood 
or believed. 

In our own day it is, perhaps, more 
than ever necessary to recur to Scrip- 
ture language, and to use it in its un- 
restricted, unsophisticated meaning, 
since there appears among many indi- 
viduals an affectation of employing it 

b3 



18 iWRODuciioiii 

in a sort of refmed aod ^^ imprtved*' 
signification. Should this practice 
become general, it would be one of 
the most dangerous expedients hither- 
to discovered for disguising the genu^ 
ine spirit of Christianity. Men,^ who 
evidently shun those biblical expres- 
sions which have been usually con- 
nected with the more unwelcome 
truths of the Gospel, furnish an argu« 
ment against themselves ; and it is not 
difficult to convince an unprejudiced 
person that such conduct implies a 
fsecret conviction that their doctrines 
and sentiments cannot be those of the 
Holy Scriptures; for who suppresses 
j^vidence that strengthens his own 
cause ? But when, on the other hand, 
the peculiar terms and phrases of the 
sacred writings are employed liberally, 
and without any apparent reservation, 
but at the same time insidiously in- 
trpduced in such a manner or such a 
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sittiation as to abridge or pervert their 
true import, men are in far greater, 
danger of being deceived than if new 
terms were employed, and the lan- 
guage of Scripture purposely sup- 
pressed. A Minister who frequently 
and boldly speaks of sanctification, 
conversion, and faith in Christ, but 
always uses these terms merely as op- 
posed to open profligacy and professed 
infidelity, employs a method of under- 
mining the Gospel as destructive and 
alarming as it is artful and disinge- 
nuous. How necessary then is it for 
every true Minister of Christ to en- 
deavour to preserve the language of 
the Bible from oblivion on the one 
hand, and from misrepresentation on 
the other ; and to strive to correct the 
religious fastidiousness of the age, ra- 
ther than by a servile submission to 
encourage and increase it ! 
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If these remarks be cprre^ as &r 
as respects Ministers^ tbey will of 
course apply in general to all writers 
on religious topics* Without further 
apology^ therefore^ it may be jnroper 
to proceed to the immediate subject of 
these pages. 



i:SSAY, 



The evidences of conversion or un- 
conversion in a Minister are of two 
kinds; those which assist him in 
judging of himself, and those which 
develope his character in the sight of 
pthers. 

Of the former little "will be said ? 
fince a Minister's rules for deter- 
mining his own character da not 
widely differ from those which apply 
to a private Christian, and ai'e there- 
fore not the immediate subjects of 
discussion in the present Essay. A 
hint or two, however, may not be in- 
appropriate. 
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The pencil of Inspiration so clearly 
and frequently sketches the two classes 
of character^ into which mankind are 
divided, that the most ignorant reader 
cannot but perceive the contrast. It 
may therefore appear almost impos- 
sible, that any servant of the Sanc- 
tuary, who^ from the peculiar duties 
of his station, must necessarily be in 
some degree conversant with the 
sacred writings, should be ignorant 
of the Scripture evidences of conver- 
sion ; or, having discerned those evi- 
dences, should be unsolicitous to as- 
certain in what manner they affect 
himself. Yet that there have been, 
in every age, persons thus ignorant 
and thus indiflferent, is a fact rather to 
be lamented than denied. An indivi- 
dual in private life is often impressed 
with the injunctions of the Apostle^ 
" Examine yourselves whether ye be 
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in the faith/' ^^ try your own selves,'* 
^^ make your calling and election 
snre;" while the teacher who reads 
them, and professes to explain their 
impart, is unaifected and unimproved^ 
Several concumng causes may produce 
this effects 

In the first place, a Minister (at 
least a young Minister) is too liable to 
consider faith, repentance, conver- 
sion, and similar Christian ideas^ 
rather as literary topics which it is his 
office to discuss, than as important 
realities in which he himself is con-* 
cemed as much as his congregation ; 
and when once a man begins to view 
religion not as of personal, but 
merely of professional importance, he 
has an obstacle in his course with 
which a private Christian is unac* 
quainted. 
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The continual recurrence of reli- 
gious duties may be assigned as ano- 
ther cause of professional indiiference ; 
for^ although nothing can be more 
useful to a pious Minister than the 
frequency of the ^^ means of grace,** 
yet to an unconverted one nothing can 
be more injurious; since the most 
affecting things, by losing their no- 
velty, lose their interest, and become 
merely official functions. It is not 
likely, humanly speaking, that vrhat 
has been habitually repeated ivith in- 
difference, should at length appear 
with the same striking importance 
with which it presents itself to those to 
whom it is new. 

Again, a Minister often deceives 
himself with a vague dependence pp 
the sanctity of his office, and forgets 
that it is very possible, that, after 
preaching to others, he himself may 
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be a cast-away. He, in many in- 
stances, seems to take for granted 
that being. a Minister necessarily im- 
plies being a devout Christian; thaii 
which nothing qan be more unscrip^ 
tmal or false^ 

Prejudice against the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gospel is one of the most 
common obstacles in the way of con- 
version; and to this prejudice a 
Minister is more exposed than a lay- 
man, since he has pot only the 
sources of prejudice and objection 
natural to the hearts of all men, but 
some which are peculiar to himself. 
An unbiassed person cannot easily 
withstand the plain iStaten^ents. of 
Scripture; but he who knoivs some- 
thing of religious controversies, may 
easily soften them down, till they 
become of no value; and in thiai 
manner^ by his prejudices, close eyevy 

c 
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avenue to conviction. A Minister 
thus prepossessed^ instead of admitting 
the Scripture doctrine of conversion, 
of a total renovation of heait, endea- 
vours to neutralize every text that ex- 
plains its nature or inculcates its 
necessity. 

If, however, he be induced to 
acknowledge the necessity of this ra- 
dical change, it surely becomes a 
question of paramount importance, 
whether or not it has been realized. 
The subject will now appear to him 
with a prominence which it never 
before possessed. He will begin anxi- 
ously to examine whether his religion 
be merely the decency of professional 
character, or whether it be in truth 
the energetic influence of vital Chris- 
tianity. He will inquire, if, com- 
mencing in a consciousness c^ the 
infinite guilt of sin, and the incompe- 
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tency of man to deserve salvation by 
the best obedience, which since the 
fail he is able to bestow, it have pro- 
ceeded to self-renunciation, to faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and love to 
God the Father ; and lastly, whethet 
it evidences itself by a life of holiness^ 
and a progressive conformity to the 
divine image* His thoughts, his 
frords, his actions, and above all, hia 
motives, will be subjects of careful 
m^vestigation. He will pray for the 
divine guidance in ascertaining his 
own character. He will immediately 
perceive, that love to God and to holi* 
uess, hatred to sin, an earnest desire 
to obtain salvation himself, and to be 
the honoured instrument of conveying 
it to others, are characterietic features 
a con verted Mimster ; and in pro^ I 
portion as these are visible in himself, 
he may judge fevourably of his reli- 
giou& state. Agitated sjnrits and in-* 

c2 
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explicable emotions are not the evi-* 
dences of piety. He must look rather 
for a heavenly principle, active in its 
tendency, purifying the affections, ex- 
panding the soul, elevating th6 hoped 
and desires, crucifying the corrupt 
inclinations, fixing the heart on Godi 
moderating self-love^ exciting to uni- 
versal benevolence, in a word, Rege- 
nerating the whole man, and ^\ making 
him meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.*' He must expect 
to see the efficacy of this principle 
most conspicuous in tl\e subjugation 
of those sins to which he is naturally 
most inclined, and which, under any 
influence short of true religion, he 
would be desirous of retaining. He 
will learn to look not so much to his 
zeal or delight in the public services of 
religion, as to the sincerity of his 
private devotions, since the former 
may be influenced by social feelings^ 
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while the latter are seldom cordial but 
in a renovated mind. To these cha- 
racteristics may be added aequi^cence 
in the diyine will^ and filial eagerness to 
perform the diyine commands ; which 
are dispositions of mind so exclusively 
appropriate to a genuine Christian^ 
that where they exist, or are fervently 
implored, other evidences will not be 
sought in vain. If, in^a word, to be a 
true Christian, be the pre-eminent de- 
sire of his soul, and if the sincerity of 
this desire be correspondently evinced 
in his life, he already possesses an in- 
valuable evidence of the renovation of 
his nature. 

But the object of this Essay, a$ 
has been already observed, is rather to 
furnish criteria by which others may 
judge of a Minister, than to state the 
evidences by which he may estimate 
himself. The diiaaculty here is of 

c3 
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course greater than in the former 
ease^ since it is impossible to see the 
secret feelings of another man's heart. 
Yet, although we cannot pierce a 
Minister's retirement, or listen to the 
aspirations that ascend from his 
closet; though we cannot UnfoM his 
hidden motives, or witness the silent 
struggle in his breast between remaiu'- 
ing sin and i^preasing holiness ; we 
mat/ view the operation of his princi- 
ples on his conduct, and thus ascertain, 
the religious habit of his mind. 

In forming our opinion, there arp 
two prejudices to be avoided ; which, 
although of a contrary nature, are 
almost equally efficacious in perverting 
the judgment. Persons whose dispo- 
sitions are amiable, but who estimate 
character rather by the standard of 
the world than of the Bible, often 
mistake mere professional decorum for 
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Christian piety, and are therefore 
wilKng to consider, many individuala 
as faithfiil ambassadors for God, who 
are decidedly the servants q£ the 
world. Persons of a contrary temper> 
especially if mnch conversant with 
hypocrisy, revert to the opposite ex- 
treme. No consistency of character 
- can gain their approbation, or attract 
their confidence ; they impute the 
most exalted piety to questionable 
motives, and speak of religion in a 
Clergyman in no higher a view than of 
dihgence in a merchant, or sagacity in 
a politician. The first class will, in 
consequence, consider the evidences 
of conversion superfluous; the last, 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. But 
avoiding these extremes, we may 
reasonably and scripturally judge of 
the heart by the life ; and when we 
consider the various situations in 
which a Minister is placed, and the 
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different aspects in which his conduct 
Inay be viewed, it is aknost impossible 
he should be long concealed. He is a 
city set 6n a hill^ which cannot be 
hid. 

Let us, then, consider the evi- 
dences of a Minister's religious cha- 
racter, as they relate to his preaching 
and his conduet. 

If, with minds neither prejudiced 
by education, nor rendered suspicious 
by controversy, we were to collate 
our Homilies, Articles, and Liturgy, 
with the unerring standard of truth, 
it would be no diiSBtcult task to discover 
what opinions a true Christian/ a 
member of the English Church, ought 
to cherish, and consequently, what 
doctrines her Ministers should incul- 
cate and defend. The religion of the 
Bible evidently consists in " repent- 



ftnce towards Grod, and faith in out 
Lord Jesus Christ," accompanied with 
such a life of active and passive holi- 
ness as may b6st evince the solidity 
and practical efficacy of our beliefs 
Since, however, such a religion is in- 
separably connected with the doctrines 
of Scripture^ every pious Minister ^11 
think those doctrines of immense im- 
portance in his public ministration. 
The general featme by which the 

writings of the Apostles and primitive 

* 

saints are distinguished from the pro- 
ductions of moralists and philosophers, 
is evidently a cordial belief in the 
fundamental principles of the Gospel, 
and a practical acquaintance with 
their nature and effects. Every thing 
else is not only rendered subordinate, 
but almost annihilated. Natural reli- 
gion, with its motives and its hopes, 
its errors and its excellencies, is eclipsed 
amidst the glories of that dispensation 
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which ^^ brought life and immortality 
tohght." 

Now, unless the condition of man^ 
or the nature of Christianity, ' be 
wholly changed by subsequent refine- 
ments, it obviously results that those 
features which characterized the dis- 
courses of Christian Ministers in purer 
ages, will be visible also in the dis* 
comses of Christian Ministers in mo- 
dem times. Nothing more, therefore, 
is necessary to form an estimate of a 
Minister, as far as preaching is a just 
evidence, than to ascertain what have 
been the uniformly received opinions 
of saints in every age, and what the 
distinguishing topics of their pulpit 
instructions. Since, however, those 
topics and opinions were derived from 
the volume of Inspiration, and pro- 
fessed to be correct or valuable only in 
proportion as they corresponded to 
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their model, it is infinitely safer to 
refer to the Scripture itself, than to 
the practice of its most holy imita^ 
tors : — and such a reference will 
prove, that the design of Christianity, 
as far as it relates to man, is either to 
convince him that he is in a state of 
moral depravity, or to show him what 
means are provided for his restoration 
to the divine image, and the re-at- 
tainment of his lost felicity and holi- 
ness. Here, then, is the substance of 
a pious Minister's preaching.- The. 
unity of design that exists in every 
page of the Bible will always be visible 
among the whole body of its genuine 
converts. It may be said, that to a 
being fallible as man, error is often 
unavoidable. This, as far as it applies 
to the non-essentials of religion, may 
indeed be true ; but no considerations 
of this nature ought to induce us, in 
the wantonness of false candour, to 
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imagine that he can be a Chiistiaq 
who disbelieves the essentials of 
Christianity, or he a converted Mi- 
nister in whose preaching those es- 
sentials do not habitually appear. A 
man who derives all his own hopeai 
apd enjoyments from th^ Gospel, as 
every tru^ Christian undoubtedly 
must, will not substitute in his preach-: 
ing the instructions of natural religion 
or heathen philosophy, for the purify- 
ing, animating, and indispensable 
peculiarities of th^ Christian revela^i 
tion. 

But what, it may be asked, are 
the peculiarities, the preaching of 
which is so important a test of a Mi- 
nister's piety? The n^ost obvious is, 
that man has departed from original 
righti^ousness, and on account of sin, 
is justly obnoxious to the divine anger. 
Tills fact^ and the consequence d^. 
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duced from it, form the hypothesis on 
which the preaching erf every con-* 
verted Minister, and, indeed, the 
whole scheme of Christianity, is found- 
ed ; and which being denied, Chris- 
tianity and preaching l^ecome inap-^ 
propriate and useless. A Minister 
who admits these truths fully and un- 
equivocally, must, in consequence, 
admit the necessity of the atonement; 
and who, that admits its necessity, can 
be unconscious of its importance? or 
who, that allows its importance, can 
&11 to make it a prominent topic in^ 
his parochail addresses ? ^ 

In addition to these points, JustU' 
Jtcation, solely and exclusively through 
the merits of Christ, has been always 
considered, among men of piety, as a 
doctrine plainly revealed in Scripture, 
and of essential value in the system of 
human redemption. They have \'iew- 
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ed it^ not as an appendage or c6rol<i 
lary^ much less as an excrescence^ but 
as the suin^ the substance^ the life^^ 
the spirit^ of the whole dispensation. 
On this only, their own hopes of par-» 
don and acceptance have been found* 
ed, and on this only have they exhorted 
others to depend. Having learned 
from Revelation the nature pf God 
and the extent of the divine requisi-^ 
tions, and having at the same time 
discovered the utter incompetency of 
man, since the fall, to secure to him-, 
self a phice in heaven by sinless obedi-- 
ence, they |iave acknowledged that 
nothing but a revelation pf gratuitous 
mercy could relieve our wants^ or be 
worth pur acceptance. On these 
accounts, the doctrine in question has 
in every pure church been considered 
pf supreme importance ; and, what* 
ever may be the prevailing sentiment 
of any particular a^C;, tl»e (Jospgl and 
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Its effects being always the saitie^ the 
piety of that Minister is undoubtedly 
vuspicious^ whose preaching is here- 
tical or defective on this fundamental 
subject of justification by the merits 
of Christ. 

Intimately connected with the last- 
Mentioned topic is that of the Divi^ 
mity of our Saviour ^ a doctrine which^ 
beyond most others^ has been ridiculed 
and impugned ; but which is so explicit- 
ly taught in the Sacred Writings, and 
BO necessarily implied in the whole 
economy of human salvation, that it 
would be difficult to imagine him 
a converted man who denies its truth, 
or him a faithful Minister who forgets 
its importance. The disbelief of this 
doctrine^ virtually implies a disbelief 
of Christianity (except so far as it is a 
System of ethics), and must, there- 
fore, be the most fatal of mistakes. 

d2 
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The Divinity of the Holy Spirit 
will hardly be denied, but by men 
who have read the Scriptures with the 
express design of perverting them ; or 
his agency, but by those who have 
previously concluded that it is not 
necessary, and, therefore, is not pro* 
tnised. Every Minister of the Church 
of England has so solemnly attested 
his belief on these two subjects* 
(and, indeed, on all those before men- 



* Vide, for instiance. Article V. Athanasian 
Creed, Horn. XVL &c. It may be here proper 
to observe, that particular references either t# 
the Scriptures themselves, or to the formularies of 
the Church, have been purposely omitted} not 
because they could not readily have been supplied*, 
but because the statements here made are so 
■broad and general, that it is easy to decide 
"whether or not they are agreeable to the tenour 
of Scripture and the doctrines of the Churchy 
without being in every instance furnished witk 
i^>ecific citations for that purpose. 
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tioned), that, even if unconverted, we 
might reasonably expect him to be or* 
thodox. In that very service, for ex- 
ample, by which he is initiated into 
the Ministry, he distinctly acknow- 
ledges the Sacred Spirit's influence ; 
and tliat, not as a vague dogma, or a 
tnere article of peace, but as a prac- 
tical truth, and as the very bias that 
incited him to become a Christiaa 
pastor. This spiritual agency, a pious 
man will not be content to forget with 
the day of his Ordination. He will of 
course assiduously guard it against the 
misconceptions of fanaticism, distin- 
guish it from the more evident and mi- 
raculous effusions of the primitive ages, 
and teach his hearers to hope for it 
only in the appointed use of means and 
second causes ; but hp will not deny 
its existence, dispute its necessity, ex- 
plain it away till it becomes useless, 

p3 
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or fail to implore it both for himself 
and the people committed to' his charge. 
The man who denies the influences x)f 
the Holy Spirit, can of course have no 
reason for supposing that they have 
been vouchsafed to himself ; and since 
they are represented in Scripture as 
necessary to implant either the desire 
or the ability to return to God, he can 
: in consequence have no just evidence 
of his conversion. He, on the con- 
trary, who is really and visibly bring- 
ing forth the fruits of the Spirit, and 
showing his faith by his works, will 
with humility acknowledge, that what- 
ever is good in him flows from a high- 
er source than his own heart, and, 
without the least semblance of enthu;* 
siasm, will consider it as an emanak 
tion from that Being " from whom 
all holy desireSy all good counsels^ and 
all just works do proceed." 
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'These, then, appear to be some of 
tThe " peculiarities** of the Christian 
revelation, to which several others 
might be added. It is by such doc«- 

4 

trines that the Gospel is distinguished 
from other systems of ethics or reli- 
gion^ and by such, chiefly, that the 
preaching of its true disciples differs 
from that of merely nominal Christian 
ministers. An irreligious man, even 
though he should be orthodox, will 
usually show so much indifference in 
defending, illustrating, and enforcing 
these sublime doctrines, as to prove 
he does not cordially admire them. 
But to the Minister of piety they are 
of inestimable value. A man of this 
description will not dare to suppress, 
pervert, or neutralize the statements 
of the Bible, but will exhibit them, as 
far as possible, in their genuine co*- 
lours, without attemjpiting to lower 
them to the standard of fashion, or to 
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supersede them by mere deistical phi-» 
losopby. When we perceive a preach-j 
er evidently mare anxions to explain 
away the peculiarities of the word of 
God^ than to unfold them and show 
their importance^ we ioEiay surely infer 
that he does not possess that implicit 
belief of the truth, infallibility^ con-s 
sistency^ and sacredness of the in- 
spired writings, which is a necessary 
effect of real conversion. 

Hitherto doctrines only have been 
mentioned ; but an anxiety for much 
more than the inculcation of mere 
speculative truth will be conspicuous 
in a pious Minister. Convinced, by 
his own experience, that religion is a 
practical and influential principle, he 
will feel it his duty frequently to de- 
scribe its nature and effects. A cour 
'fitant theme of his discourses will be 
the necessity of that holiness, '^ with- 
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#flt which no man can see the Lord."* 
On this subject, however, he widely 
differs from the unconverted Minister, 
Who, not being practically acquainted 
With any evangelical principle of obe* 
dience, imagines there is no way of 
evincing the importance of holinesSi^ 
but by representing it as the meritori* 
ous cause of human redemption. Such 
a representation, however, argues ra- 
ther that pride, which is inherent in 
fallen man, than that humility which 
is the characteristic of a true believer. 
Besides, it contradicts the direct tes- 
timony of Scripture, which invariably 
speaks of holiness, not as a procuring 
cause, but as a necessary consequence i 
not as the price by which Heaven is 
purchased, but as the evidence of our 
meetness to enjoy it, and indeed the 
meetness itself, by which we are qua- 
lified for so doing. There is, therefore, 
A great difference betwc^en the preach- 
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lag of the two characters on the stdlv* 
|ect in question. While the one, from 
his partial and merely theoretical 
knowledge^ frigidly endeavours to r©^ 
commend obedience to God by motives 
of fear, or prudence, or expediency^ 
the otihier speaks of it with delight as 
ilie pleasurable servioe of a wiUin^ 
object, the corresponding appetency 
of a renovated nature, the indispens^ 
lable evidence of Christian principle^ 
the necessary result of faith, and the 
inseparable concomitant of love* 
While he possesses, itk common with 
the former character^ those induce*^ 
talents to holiness, that arise from its 
intrinsic beauty, and from its being 
enjoined by divine command as part 
of the moral law^ and therefore of 
immutable obligation, he will iilsist 
chiefly, though not exclusively^ on 
those higher motives of love and gra- 
titude which are so frequently urged 
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in the Apostolic writings, and which 
are always found in practice to be far 
more efficacious than mere abstract 
reasoning or philosophic suasion. 

In like manner, in speaking of sin^^ 
he stands on higher ground than the 
moral declaimer. The topic may be 
the same, but the method of discus-^ 
sion is different. His standard Of rcn 
ference is more exalted. He is not 
contented with having displayed the 
dreadful consequences of vice, as they 
affect the individual and society, but 
dwells with holy earnestness on it& 
guilt in the sight of God, its contra- 
riety to the divine nature, and itl& in- 
evitable consequences in (eL fixture 
world. 

But the difference between the two 
eharacters, on the subject of holiness^ 
•Ipes not r^st here; for ftn unconverted 
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man has as little conception of the ex^ 
tent of true obedience, as of its pro- 
perties and netture. With the religion 
of the heart he is unacquainted. The 
inculcation of a refined morality is the 
highest object of his preaching ; and, 
as if holiness did not include morality]^ 
he even ventures to blame those, who, 
following the example of Christ and 
his Apostles, endeavour to implant 
good works on evangelical principles, 
and to show the necessity of a com^ 
plete renovation of heart, in order that 
the acceptable fruits of holiness may 
appear in the life. 

A similarity or difference of views 
on the subject of true obedience to 
God usually includes a similarity ot 
difference on other important topics. 
No one, for example, whose ideas on 
this point are scriptural, can doubt 
the necessity of the atonement, or the 
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Talue of the doctrine of divine influ-< 
ences; since he must obviously per- 
ceive that his own defective righteous- 
ness can be of no avail in justifying 
Inm before the infinitely holy God; 
and that^ even though justified by that 
faith in Christ, which is so frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, and desirous, 
above all things, of continuing the 
sacred course he has begun, still infi- 
nitely more than the unassisted ener- 
^es of human nature is requisite to 
keep him from falling, and to preserve 
him in the paths of holiness and obe- 
diencct 

In like manner, all the other es- 
mential doctrines of Christianity will 
appear in the preaching of a pious 
Minister to be articles of a moral and 
practical importance; while to the 
opposite character more than half the 
Scripture is confused and uninteUi- 
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gible; — the doctrinal and preceptive 
parts scarcely appear to have any ne-» 
cessary connexion : — ^if he choose for 
hi^ subject one of the most essential 
tenets of the Gospel, he seems imcotiF* 
scions in what manner it applies to the 
improvement of the conduct and the 
heart ; if, on the other hand, a moral 
duty be his topic, he probably mis^ 
takes the New Testament motives for 
enforcing it, forgets that proffered as- 
sistance which is necessary for its per-i 
formance, and leaves unnoticed that 
faith in Christ which alone can make 
it acceptable or pm-e. In his zeal for 
morality, he forgets the source from 
which all true moraUty flows. He is 
even surprised that other Ministers 
should so zealously and frequently in« 
sist on doctiines which to himself ap« 
pear of but httle practical value, and 
which^ if admitted at all into his sys^ 
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tem^ are suffered to lie dormant and 
^inproduetivei 

But surely, after the experience of 
nearly two thousand years, it might 
Idthout danger of mistake be admitted 
as a demonstrated &ct^ that morality 
has always advaneed or declined, in 
^oportion as the Gospel has beea 
preached in its genuine simplicity, oi^ 
in a garbled form ; and, consequently^ 
that nothing but the undisguised doc- 
trines of Christianity can accomplish 
€fven that object which the worldling 
considers as the only end of the cleri- 
cal establishment. But this object, 
great as it is, is far from being the ut^ 
most that a pious Minister proposes to 
himself. His preaching is founded on 
the supposition, that a man, though 
outwardly moral, may fail of being a 
true Christian, and in consequence 
£ul of the rewards of Christianity. 

£2 
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Internal religion^ a religion of motivel 
and intentions, a religion corresponds 
ing to that wMch our Saviour taught 
in his Sermoh on the Mountj^ h« 
esteems necessary to make the most 
brilliant or useful action acceptable to 
that Being, whom ^' mthout faith it is 
impossible to please/' He conceives^ 
therefore, that the doctrinal parts o^ 
Christianity are essentially necessary 
in his preachings Whether he argoes 
from the practice of thci inspired wri« 
ters, or from the nature of the thing 
itself, he arrives at the same conclu-^ 
#ioii, that an exhibition of the moral 
precepts of the Gospel> without th« 
doctrines on which they depend^ is as 
contrary to the intention of its Au- 
thw, as the opposite error of inculcat- 
ing its doctrines and forgetting its 
commands. He insists, therefore, on 
the necessity of faith no less than of 
good works ; the former as that which 
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justifies^ the latter as the indispensable 
evidences of our being in a state of 
grace. 

It has been shown^ that^ even a^ 
(Ear as relates to outward morality, the 
unsophisticated preaching of the Gos* 
pel is necessary to effect any consider* 
able reform : — ^but when to this cir- 
cumstance, which, it should be ob- 
served, proves only the political and 
moral expediency of such preaching, 
ftre added those higher considerations 
which show its infinite importance, as 
c<mnected with the awful responsibility 
of the preacher, and with the etemsd 
interests of the human soul, it ceases 
to be a question what manner of 
preaching a converted Minister wiU 
feel it his duty to adopt. 

The preceding observations are not 
intended to be personal. In de§crib- 

e3 
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ing the preaching of a good man^ thtf 
author would detach it fi-om accidents 
and localities^ and sketch only those 
features which are common to the 
class in general. Ministers of un- 
doubted piety may differ in their vievrti 
on a thousand unessential subjects; 
their sentiments and style of preaching 
may be variously modified by the 
schools in which they have studiedj^ 
the different habits they may have 
formed^ or the audiences they address; 
but amidst great variety, there will be 
much in common ; and it will always 
be evident that they approach nearer 
each other, in proportion as each be^ 
comes more assimilated to their divine 
Exemplar. But to draw the exact linb 
of demarcation on the subject of 
preaching is perhaps impossible, since 
it cannot be ascertained what is the 
smallest proportion in which a good 
man, whose views ai^ as yet some*- 
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what obscure, may exhibit even the 
essentials of Christianity. Many, per- 
haps, are pious and sincere, who 
would not be considered by some of 
their more advanced brethren, as ex- 
hibiting, with sufficient clearness, 
" the tiTith as it is in Jesus." Even 
the disciples of our Lord were not, at 
their first setting out, perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole system of 
Revelation. The progress of religious 
truth in variobs minds is various. The 
inhabitant of the torrid zone, and of 
the polar circle, both enjoy the light 
of the celestial luminaiy, though on 
the one it burst suddenly with irresist- 
ible splendour, and to the other be 
preceded by a lengthened twilight. 

These observations, however, be it 
remembered, are not intended to en- 
courage that spirit of indifference and 
fdlse candour Vhich is abeady too pre- 
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valent in the world; but simply to 
check that dogmatizing, and perhaps 
uncharitable pi'opensity, which is 
sometimes visible among the best of 
men, and which commonly arises, by 
a sort of moral re-action, from the 
very indecision and indifference of 
others. For, after allowing every 
thing that a Christian can concede, or 
that the most enlarged and noble views 
of the subject may suggest, it is still 
certain, that the prominence of the 
Gospel system in his preaching must 
^ver remain a conspicuous criterion 
of a converted Minister ; a criterion 
belonging so necessarily to ev^ry indi- 
vidual of the class, that, where it is 
wanting, no regularity of morals, or 
even ardour in defending the outworks 
of Christianity, ought to be consider- 
ed a sufficient evidence of genuine 
conversion. A man mav be sincere, 
he may be gradually approaching the 
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right path ; but> till he is actually in 
it, he must not be held up as an ex-» 
ample for others ** 

But the preaching of a Minister 
is far from being the only test of his 



* 1*0 inaoy persons there may appear some 
^ntrariety of sentiment in the preceding remarks; 
but they are not in reality opposed to each other. 
An object appears to vaiy as our points of obser-^ 
Tation change. It was necessary to distinguish 
the preaching of the true Christian from that of 
the Antinomian^ on the one hand; and of the 
mere moralist, on the other: so that, to a person 
who is content to found his religion on detached 
passages of Scripture, and to overlook the general 
spirit and design of the whole, the writer may 
have appeared alternately to advocate diflferent 
iides of the same question. The only reply, how- 
ever, that needs to be made to this unfounded 
charge of inconsistency, is, that a similar charge 
has been ^equently urged against two of the in<* 
spired writers themselves, and still continues to 
be urged against every one who follows theif 
combined example. 
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religious character. Were it so, wt 
might never come to a conclufflon; 
since it is almost impossible to discover 
characteristics of preaching so general 
as to exclude ^o pious character; and^ 
at the same time, so exclusively appnn 
priate, as to admit no doubtful one^ 
In a given case, it is often easy to dis-^ 
cover, that the preaching of a certain 
individual is erroneous or defective $ 
and to show that the error or defect it 
BO radical and extensive, as to make it 
incredible that the person under con- 
sideration should be a sincere believen 
But a general question cannot s6 easily 
be answered: for, after every caution 
and limitation, we shall discover in 
practice that some unexpected peculi- 
arities occur to render our rules lesd 
applicable than we had in theory 
supposed. Error, we shall find, may 
be modified till it becomes undefinable| 
and tinith garbled till it loses its cha^ 
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mcteristic properties ; a hypocrite may* 
affect orthodoxy^ and partial error be 
idsible among tlie pious an4 sincere* 

In order, therefore, to form a cor^* 
nect judgment, let us consider a Mi*- 
luster's preaching, not exclusively, but 
in connexion with the general tenour 
4if his life. 

The most conspicuous aim of a 
pious Minister, and that to which his 
whoie conduct may be reduced, is an 
wrdent desire ^^ to save himself and 
tiiose that hear him/' No powers of 
language can describe the intensity 
with which this feeling often g^ws in 
the bosom of a good man. Whene 
such a feeling ^dsts, it will always be 
evident to others. Tlie natural dispo^ 
sition of a man^ however cold or re- 
served, will not be able to overcome 
its infiuence. Some measure of holy" 
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zeal is absolutely inseparable from the 
office and character of a pious Minis^ 
ter; it may vary with the different 
tempers of men, or with, the degrees 
of their piety, but it will never be 
quite extinct. It is impossible that he 
who has imbibed even the smallest 
portion of the Christian spirit, that 
spirit which actuated Apostles, Con- 
fessors, and Martyrs, can remain an 
unconcerned spectator of the religious 
wants of those whose souls are in- 
trusted to his care. He must of ne- 
cessity bring into his ministerial funo- 
tions something of that spirit which 
characterized the primitive ages. He 
will be anxious to know the state of 
his flock; his preaching will be cor- 
dial and affectionate; his private la- 
' bours conscientious and unremitted ; 
and in his whole coaduct he will ap- 
pear to valu^ his bodily strength, and 
)ii£l mental attainments^ only as they 
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promote the cause of the Redeemer, 
and the eternal interests of the human 
soul. 

But zeal, it may be said, is often 
affected by the hypocrite, and is na-« 
tural to a man of warm feelings. This, 
indeed, is true ; so that, from its ex- 
istence, we cannot necessarily infer 
the existence of true piety ; still, how- 
ever, if it be conducted on apparently 
Christian principles, and directed to a 
Christian end, we ought to judge fa- 
vourably, and to leave to the Searcher 
of hearts to determine whether or not 
we are deceived. Negatively, how- 
ever, the rule appears almost infallible, 
that where coldness and indifference 
occupy the place of ministerial zeal, 
there is always ground for suspicioA 
fmd distrust. 
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May I be allowed to observe, that 
a Minister s conduct with regard t6 
tithes a^nd residence will often furnish 
an argument of this negative descrip- 
tion ? If St. Paul was willing even to 
labour, working with his hands, rather 
than the Gospel should be hindered^ 
we may reasonably expect tot find some- 
what of the same spirit in all who iu 
any degree partake of the same piety. 
What, then, shall be said of a Cl^r*- 
gyman, who knowingly sacrifices hift 
usefulness to a trifling dispute, or to 
the gratification of a litigious spirit? 
At best, it must be allowed, he does 
not give evidence of his deadness to 
the world, or his devotedness to thii 
duties of the ministry. 

. It will, indeed, be confessed, with 
Borrow, that, in consequence of thp 
avarice and injustice of mankind, even 
persons of piety ^ust be sometimes 



engaged in litigations on the subject of 
property ; but there is always an ob- 
Tious difference between the unwilling 
prosecution of a just, moderate, and 
legal claim, and that hard-hearted| 
tmchristian spirit, which eagieiiy seized 
on every means of advantage, and 
makes the Gospel itself subservient to 
the accumulation of wealth. The tnM 
servant of God views the emoluments 
attached to the Church as designed 
only to secure a perpetual and becoming 
ministration of a religion indispens- 
ably necessary to the salvation of men; 
whenever, therefore, his private in- 
terest appears at variance with the ad- 
vancement of the Gospel, he dares not 
hesitate whether of the two to prefer. 

With regard to residence, it will 
hardly be denied, that a man who, 
without lawful cause, neglects his mi- 
nisterial duties, and pursues a mode 

F 2 
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of life more congenial to his inclitia* 
tions^ affords some degree of occasion 
for suspecting his piety. Judging 
from this one circumstance alone^ the 
decision of every Christian will ba 
against him. Even among men of the 
worlds the neglect of an ecclesiastical 
charge ought to be considered equally 
base with the desertion of a military 
or other responsible office. But, view* 
ed in a religious light, it becomes a 
crime of much greater magnitude. A 
necessity is laid upon a Minister by 
the Almighty himself, and woe is unto 
him if he preach not the Gospel. He 
has so solemnly pledged his services in 
the labours of the sanctuary^ that no- 
thing but a conscientious discharge of 
those labours (unless prevented by 
dome lawful cause) can exculpate him 
from the guilt of " lying unto the 
Holy Ghost." When a consideration 
so awful produces no practical effects^ 
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Charity herself must pause before she 
pronounce the individual a converted 
character* 

The zeal of a good man will be 
evident^ not only in the attention he 
gives to the more obvious duties of his 
profession, but also in his performance 
of various things which, to a worldly 
man, might appear works of superero* 
gation. He will use every present 
fneans of benefiting his people, and 
will ardently employ the ener^es of 
his mind in discovering and pursuing 
new schemes of utility. 

Pastoral visiting^ wherever it is 
practicable, is universally considered 
by good men as of high importance 
and indispensable obligation. In nu« 
merous instances it is the best, and 
perhaps the only mode of conveying 
instruction, reproof, warnings admo- 

f3 
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nition^ encouragement^ or comforts 
It is therefore in many cases the chief 
source of a Minister's usefulness ; for 
who is there that does not need to be 
reminded of various things which, for 
obvious reasons, cannot be discussed in 
a mixed assembly, but which are 
highly important for his individual 
edification ? Yet, notwithstanding the 
acknowledged importance of this duty, 
it is one so arduous^ and so completely 
opposed to the spirit of the present 
age, that it will seldom be faithfiiUy 
performed but by a man of pious cha- 
racter ; so that a diligent discharge of 
it ought always to be considered a fa* 
vourable omen *• 



■ St 



• To discharge this duty faithfully, it is of 
course necessary that a Minister be well acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of his parishioners. 
Hence arises a considerable argument against tht 
practice of certain Jndivi4uals, chiefly aniong th« 
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He. who is habitually sensible of 
the importance of eternity, as every 



unbeneficed part of the clergy, who, though in 
other respects perhaps faithful and consistent, yet 
not adverting to the necessity of continued resi- 
dence among the same people, are perpetually 
changing their place of ministration. Sufiicient 
attention has not been paid to this subject. Mi* 
oisters who cannot by any means be charged with 
general indifference to the interests of religion, 
are often seen to injure it by theip conduct in this 
respect. The most frivolous pretexts are some- 
times urged by the parties concerned, and ad- 
mitted by others, in cases where nothing but 
considerations of great urgency ought to have 
been suffered to have any influence. To justify a 
Minister's removal, it is not enough that he leave, 
as his successor, a man of piety and discretion : 
for a frequent change of pastors must necessarily 
tend to injure a parish, however careful each sue* 
ceeding one may be to prevent such a con<ie« 
iquence. On the mind of a Minister himself, 
this inconsistency must also produce an injurious 
effect. His zeal, and diligence, and affection, 
l^ill, in moiC cases, become languid ; and lie 
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good man must be^ will not n^lect 
the favourable opportunities afford- 



will labour with reluctance^ being no longer ex* 
cited by that local interest^ that individual at* 
tachment^ that personal solicitude, which often 
stimulate to exertion more effectually than the 
most powerful general incitements. Yet were he 
even to become more zealous and diligent afler 
every new change, his usefulness to others, as fkr 
as it depends upon a knowledge of their pursuits* 
dispositions, and individual temptations, would 
necessarily be diminished. 

If a Minister's health or worldly circumstaaces 
indispensably require his removal, and perhaps, iii 
some instances, if a scene of more extensive use- 
fulness be open before him, he may not be pre- 
sumptuous in considering these things as the dic- 
tates of Providence. But what excuse can be as- 
signed for the conduct of him who quits the sta- 
tion which Providence has appointed him to hold, 
merely to gratify an avaricious or an inconstant 
disposition? 

At no time, perhaps, has the necessity of long- 
continued residence been so great as dt present 
lu foimer ages men looked up to their pastors with 
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cd by the clerical office of at* 
tendiiig the sick^ the aged^ and thf 
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reverence and regard^ «o that nothing but the 
most onclerical and profligate conduct could 
weaken their affections or their confidence. But 
in the Resent state of things, owing to the pre?a« 
lence of rcvolutionaiy and infidel principles, or to 
other causes, which it is not the object of this 
note to investigate, a Minister enters a parish 
under very different circumstances. Far from 
finding his people obedient and attentive to him 
in virtue of his ministerial office, he discovers 
that he must be indebted for his influence to his 
personal character. If, however, he be properly I 
attentive to the duties of his station, he gradually 
acquires esteem and consideration; his opportu- 
nities of domg good are now multiplied, and his 
authority and example become of essential service 
to the interests of religion. Personal friendship, 
and long habits of union, at length confirm the 
bonds of attachment that unite him to his people; 
and his general knowledge of their character! 
being now complete, his ministerial labours are 
performed under every circumstance that can b% 
•xpeoted to give them their due effect. 



i 
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dying. It is not conceivable that a 
man of such a chamcter can be in- 
formed that one oi the souls intrusted 

The fickle character^ On the confraty, encoun- 
ters every day new difficulties. He ploughs th# 
ground^ but stays, not to enjoy the harvest. 
After anxiously watching over the tender infancy 
of his '^ children in the faith^*' he suddenly leaves 
them exposed to *' every wind of doctrine," and 
to the various snares and dangers with which' 
they are surrounded. He is a stranger to tha 
pleasures of the venerable Pastor, who, having 
been long stationary, has beheld a race of faithful 
and experienced Christians grow up beneath hli 
care, anxious to repay, with gratitude and af* 
fection, his former labours, and to solace his de- 
clining years by walking worthy of the profession 
he has taught them to etnbrace. Were a Minister 
seriously to contrast these rational and elevated 
pleasures, with the joylessness of an old ag9 
•pent among strangers to whom he is attached by 
1^0 tie but that of interest, he Would begin to look 
with far less anxiety to the prospect of new pre- 
^rments, and would learn to rest content with 
the station which Providence had assigned him. 
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to hk care is about to appear at the 
tribunal of God, without iS^eliog an 
anxiety to p<Hnt out the only way in 
wMch its eternal happiness can be 
^ecuredL Indifference^ on such oc* 
casions^ i$ something worse than mere 
cruelty^ and implies either a disbelief 
of the awful realities of ^ future 
world, or a practical disregard of 
thdr importance ; neither of which is 
consistent with a proper state of mind« 

To a converted Minister who is 
Uring 'm the spirit of his profession^ 
the religious instruction of the young, 
and partii^ular ly the children of tlic 
fOQr, will be an object of marked 
flyttentiou. Many circumstances will 
wise . in the co^se of his parochial 
laboun^^ by which we may discover 
bis viewia and feelings on this import- 
ant 8uJ>ject ; for, in addition to cate- 
^oWfiflng (which it should be remem!>er. 
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ed is a part of the regular and stipu^ 
ktted duty consigned to Ministers of 
the Establishment), he will on other 
convenient occasions, such, for in-* 
stance, as when engaged in preparing 
them for confirmation, evince his anx- 
iety for their spiritual improvement. 
Such a Minister conceives it his duty 
to supply, as far as possible, the de- 
ficiencies that arise from the igno- 
rance or irreligion of parents and spon-r 
sors, He will be anxious that every 
individual under his pastoral control 
should be well acquainted with the 
nature and solemnity of his baptismal 
engagements, and that godfigithers and 
godmothers should be sensible of the 
awful responsibility attached to the 
characters they have assumed. He I 
will use every effort to rouse his audi- 
tors from that irreligious indifference 
jind imbecility which too often prompts 
them tq rely on the rit^ and c^remo'!'. 



1 
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nibs of religion, as if they were 
merely charms and incantations, and 
will instruct them in the nature, the 
spirit, the vitality of religion, as dis- 
tinct from its outward forms and ob- 
servances. His exertions being the 
effect, not of sentimental fluctuations 
of feelings but of permanent Chris-r 
tian affection, and a sense of religious 
duty, will not be occasional acts, but 
settled habits. Like his adorable 
Master^ he will continually go about 
doing good. It will be his meat and 
his drink to do the will of his Father 
which is in heaven. This is, or ought 
to be, the character of every convert- 
ed Minister. And what spectacle can 
be more sublime and heavenly than a 
Pastor thus actuated by zeal for the 
glory of God, and the best interests of 
mankind? What is there in this un- 
worthy of the scholar or the gent le- 
gman? Yet it is not uncommon to heai' 
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the less conspicuous duties of the 
ministry, particularly those that have 
been just detailed, spoken of with 
contempt, as too servile for a man of 
spirit, and too humble for a man of 
rank. Not, however, to mention the 
absurdity of supposing that any office 
can be degrading that is dignified by 
its relation to God and the celestial 
world, it may be just observed, that 
where the Christian graces are in their 
proper vigour, there will always be a 
pleasure attending the discharge of an 
acknowledged duty, which will far 
more than competisate for its natural 
inconveniences. Constitutional indo- 
lence, pride, diffidence, love of studi- 
ous retirement, and even health and 
Interest, vnll in vain conspire to check 
the conscientious ardour of that man 
who estimates his ministerial duties 
by the unerring standard of ^ truth. 
Were we to select as examples^ th« 
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primitive Christians and fathers of the 
churchy we should immediately dis- 
cover in them a zeal and philanthropy^ 
the very reverse of that cold, calculat- 
ing, and selfish spirit, so often visible 
in certain of their modem successor's. 
The ardour and affection of a mission- 
ary are the legitimate feelings of a 
Christian teacher; for^ although a 
thousand just and proper considera- 
tions ought, of course, in most cases^ 
to confine his personal labours to a 
limited sphere, yet his zeal and love 
should be universal. The Gospel | 
knows not of a philanthropy bounded 
by rocks, and circumscribed by rivers. 
If^ then, the affections of a pious Mi- 
nister be naturally so ardent and so 
widely extended, we may surely ex- 
pect to see something of their effects^ 
when concentrated to a focus, and 
brought to bear on one object. How, 
then, can he, who never manifests any 

g2 
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anxiety or exertion in his parish, be 
considered as under the influence of 
such divine principles J The man who 
is living up to the standard of his pro^ 
fession, miist, in some degree, partake 
of that spirit which has been described. 

The literary pursuits of a Minister 
will, in many cases, afford a strong 
evidence of 'his religious character^ 
Secular studies, however congenial to 
a person's taste, or necessary for 
his recreation, cannot possibly be the 
chief object of any Minister who 
is conscientiously devoted to his pa&f 
toral engagements. Whatever studies^ 
on the other hand, he conceives 
proper, to fit him for dischar^ng 
more usefully the work of an evange^^ 
list, will be objects of his diligent 
attention. When we consider that 
Clergymen are usually pei*sons of lite* 
rary habits^, it will easily be perc^ived^ 
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that an ardour for extra-professional 
studies^ is a temptation exactly fitted 
to their disposition^ and one by which 
they are more likely to be seduced, 
than by others of a less specious ap* 
pearance. A moderate indulgence in 
secular studies, for the purpose of 
relaxation, may not, perhaps, be highly 
reprehensible, especially as every kind 
of knowledge, if properly applied, is, 
in some measure, important. But 
when such pursuits seize on the mind, 
and become predominant, while a 
Minister's professional duties are neg- 
lected in order to gain leisure for 
them, and the souls committed to his 
care are passing, impitied and unin- 
structed, into eternity, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that there is some 
important defect in his rehgious cha- 
ittcter, and that he knows neither the 
responsibility of his vocation, nor the 
hazard he incurs of being condemned 

n3 
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at the tribunal of Heaven^ as an un« 
profitable servant. 

The recreations^ also, of a Clergyw 
man are important tests of his cha*- 
racter. There are many amusements^ 
which, if not flagrantly wrong, are 
at least questionable^ and which a 
pious Minister, desirous of avoiding 
the appearance of evil, will not coun-» 
tenance by his presence. There are 
others, again, including several of the 
most popular diversions of this coun-* 
try, which are wholly incompatible 
with the genuine spirit of Christi-r 
lanity, while they are not, perhaps, 
verbally and explicitly condemned by 
the letter. A Minister, therefore, who 
is • ^ a lover of pleasure more than a 
lover of God," may choose to defend 
by- arguments, not wholly unplausible, 
many amusements which he knows to 
|3e wi'ong, and wWch he defends, oply 
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to persuade men, that, in pursuing 
them, he acts with the concurrence of 
his deliberate judgment, when, in 
fact, he merely conforms to his un- 
sanctified disposition. Not thus the 
true Christian Minister. The man 
who deserves this sacred name, wiH 
abstain, not only fi-om those things 
which are overtly flagitious, but from 
those also which are unclerical, and 
which might, in any degree, prevent 
the success of his ministry. Jealous 
for the honour of his God, he will 
consider no recreation justifiable which 
might oflend the weak, or give occa- 
sion of triumph to the wickecj. Be-i- 
sides, be has lost his relish for those 
things which, to an unconverted Mir 
nister, are daily snares and temptations. 
His mind being engrossed in higher pur^ 
suits, needs not the stimulus of dissir 
pation to prevent its preying upon 
itself, }ie hafi renounged tfee pomps 
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and vanities of this wicked worlds and 
feels no desire to be again in bondage 
to its " beggarly elements.** Besides^ 
he considers his time as too sacred a 
deposit to be spent in frivolity. Men 
of business^ indeed^ often imagine 
that the timQ of a Clergyman is of far 
less value thain that of other profes-^ 
sional men. Whence has arisen this 
unjust opinion? Why is it that an in- 
vitation to a Clergyman^ to spend a 
few weeks in a circle of dissipated 
acquaintances^ should be considered 
an ordinary compliment; while the 
same invitation to a responsible states- 
man^ or to an officer on duty^ would 
be esteemed a preposterous request? 
Is it that the functions of the one are 
less sacred than the engagements of 
the others ? Or rather^ is it not^ that an 
unconverted Minister, being as much 
and as evidently the slave of plea-, 
sure as an unconverted layman, the 
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world, judging by the conduct of the 
irreligious part of the clergy, hastily 
imputes the same disposition to the 
whole body? But, whatever may Ire 
the practice of those who have im<» 
piously ^^ climbed into the fold" with- 
out any intention of becoming faithful 
past(H*s, the really pious Minister can- 
not be the slave of fashion. He has 
neither time nor inclination to swell 
the processions of gaiety. His spirits 
not being secular, his amusements 
will not be, such. There are atmo-^ 
spheres which he Hpows he cannot 
breathe without contamination. Be* 
fiides, he has a definite object of pur- 
suit, and is conscious that the souls 
of his. people will be required 9t his 
hand. A man, habitually thus im- 
pressed, will not devote his mornings 
to the chase, or his eveningfs to the 
card-table ; he will not feel ambitious 
of being the steward of a r^e-growdj 
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or the litigious guardian of the game- 
laws ; he will neither appear the fop^ 
pish and idle attendant of female va- 
nity^ nor the boisterous associate of 
Bacchanalian carousals. Though these 
characters differ, it must be confessed^ 
among themselves, and cordially de- 
spise the pursuits of each other ; yet, 
in the present instance, they ought to 
be classed together; for, if a Minister 
be evidently immersed in worldly 
pleasures, it matters little, as far as 
respects his religious or ministerial 
character, whether those pleasures be 
refined or rustic ; for, in either case, 
he is equally far from giviag proof of 
his conversion to God, or his devoted- 
ness to the duties of his station. 

It may be remarked, that good 
and bad Ministers usually differ in 
their views of their ecclesiastical func- 
lioa. The former class regards it 
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chiefly in relation to God^ the latter 
as part of the legal constitution of the 
country: the one^ as a political and 
temporal concern; the other^ as a 
spiritual and eternal one. A pious 
Minister is not ashamed of his voca- 
tion. He concdves that even the 
lowest station in the sanctuary^ on 
account of its connexion with the most 
awfal and interesting of human aflfairs, 
is of immense importance. He thei'e- 
fore magnifies his office^ while he 
debases himself. But the contrary 
character appears ashamed of the 
Gospel viewed simply^ and has re- 
course to extrinsic considerations to 
prove his respectability. His ideas 
of the honour of the profession are 
connected with those of power, and 
emolument^ and patronage; he can- 
not divest himself of these external 
trifles, to survey the character of a 
true Minister in its native unassisted 
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dignity* But wherever there exisi^ 
no higher view of the Christian mi- 
nistry than one merely secular and 
professional^ we may, without viola* 
tion of charity, infer that there is 
a serious error ; for among those who 
refer to the Scriptures as their stand- 
ard of decision, the outward honours 
of the ministerial character bear no 
proportion whatever to its importance 
vnth regard to the souls of meii, and 
its responsibility in the sight of God^ 

A considerable degree of prejudice 
is often excited, either in favour of a 
Minister, or against hira, by his man^ 
ner of conducting the services of th« 
church, and by the general a^ear«- 
ance of his congregation^ Nor is this 
prejudice, perhaps, altogether unrear 
sonable. The spirit of a Minister 
being naturally transfused into his 
people^ the attention and solemnity of 
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the latter are in some measure a pre^ 
sumptive evidence of the devout de* 
portment of the former* There is also 
a pathos in the manner and elocution 
of a man who is religiously impressed 
with the services in which he is en- 
gaged^ very different from the cold- 
ness and indifference of him who con- 
ducts them as mere official ceremonies. 
The consequence is such as might na- 
turally be expected: for while, in 
those congregations whose Ministers 
either fail to exhibit the peculiarities 
of the Gospel, or conduct its ordi- 
nances in an insipid and perfunctory 
manner, there is observable, on the 
part of the people, a corresponding 
indifference and inattention, we shall 
perceive, in those where it is faithfully 
taught, that the majority of the wor- 
shippers seem interested in the service, 
and evince an apparent spirit ef devo- 
tion, which, though it be in many 

H 
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cases nothing more than the natural 
influence of good example, is certainly 
much to be preferred to carelessness 
and indecorum *« 



* To what causes must it be ascribed^ that 
many congregationsA among whom the services of 
•religion are conducted with generalj proprie^^ 
should be inattentive to the ordinance of singings 
which is^ without doubt, a very important part of 
those services ? It will not be denied^ that cou' 
gregational singing is highly desirable; and yet, 
in many churches, the people have no share what- 
ever in this ordinance, and seem to consider it 
merely a display of professional skill. In some 
country parishes it is employed, one might almost 
imagine, for no purpose whatever but to ^fibrd 
the officiating Minister leisure to change his robes 
atld ascend the pulpit. Did the general indiffer^ 
ence to this part of religions worship arise from 
Mny doubts whether or not it be of Divine ap« 
pointment, and whether it be a beneficial and ap- 
propriate method of expressing our joys and sor- 
rows, our prayers and our thanksgivings, it would 
be easy to overcome all scruples by plain citations 
irom Scripture; and to prove, by the injunctions 
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The difference between the two 
charactiers in question is further eou'* 

of God> and the example of good xnen, that it ii 
both a duty and a privilege ', but while the pro- 
priety an4 utili^ of singing are so readily ac« 
luiow]edged> is it not strange that so little prac* 
tical attention is pdd to the subject ? 

Much of the blame^ thoug^h not the whole« 
often attaches to the Minister himself. From 
those who t^eglect every other duty> it might be 
useless to inquire why they neglect this alsoj but 
that converted Ministers^ and men in other re* 
ipects active and exempkry> should be heedless of 
that part of social worship which most nearly ap- 
proaches the joys of heaven^ is as surprising as it 
is culpable. 

.In some country parishes^ the Minister is per* 
haps deterred from endeavouring to introduce 
congregational singing by a supposed inability in 
bis people to conduct it with propriety. Some 
d^ee of awkwardness may, indeed^ occur at 
firstj but difficulties that arise solely from want 
of practice^ will soon be surmounted. When 
once congregational singing is established^ every 
new member insensibly acquires the habit of join- 
ing his feUow-worshippers. The difficulty con- 

u2 
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spicuous in their general conduct to- 
wards persons applying to them for 

sists, therefore, only in the first introduction. 
Are not the ears of ai Minister often tortured, 
while he is employed in visiting his people, by 
hearing from fidds, and cottages, and places of 
public resort, the hateful music of wanton and 
licentious songs? What physical difficulty, then, 
exists to preclude these voices from being employ- 
ed in the service of that God for whose glory they 
were given? The most illiterate congregations 
are sometimes heard to join unanimously in this 
delightful service: so that it is evident, no natural 
impediment exists to prevent the practice becoming 
general. 

But many Ministers perhaps neglect to exert 
themselves in procuring more general attention to 
the singing, from an opinion that the majority of 
the people have beea so long accustomed to coa* 
fider it as the humble duty of the parish-clerk, 
that no persuasions would induce them to take 
their proper share in it. Let, however, the Cler« 
gyman be seen to consider it a matter of import- 
ance ^ let him appear personally interested; let 
him previously select the psalm himself, no longer 
)<eaving the clerk, or the band of the singing gal- 

( 
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religious advice. TTie one considers 
himself as the servant of God and 

kry, to choose the passage frequently least approh 
priate to the occasion ; tmd, above all, let him ur- 
gently represent its necessity to those of his con- 
gregation on whom he has most influence, and 
who are best skilled to carry his views into exe- 
cution, and it cannot be long before he will dis- 
cover symptoms of reformation. Thousands, who 
are now silent from false shame and fear of singu- 
larity, would be absolutely glad of an excuse for 
doing their duty; for, in an age when almost 
every family of respectability devotes some atten- 
tion to music, it is really an act of self-denial^ 
particularly for the younger auditors, to abstaiq 
from congregational singing, while taste and har-^ 
mony are set at defiance by an ignorant parish- 
clerk, or, what is worse, while devotion and 
propriety are tortured by a band of self-sufficient- 
itinerants. 

But perhaps the roost common excuse for the 
negligence of Ministers on this subject, is their 
want of a musical ear, and their consequent in- 
capability of enjoying, like others, this means of 
grace. Admitting this to be the fact, is self-satis- 
iaction a Miti^er*s chief object?*— Is it nothing 

h3 
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man^ and is therefore happy that an 
opportunity occurs of being useful in 

to set a good example to others ? — Is it nothiDg^ 
to show, that, whatever may be our personal in- 
difference as far as natural pleasure is concerned^ 
we are still anxious for the ordinance of God^ and 
alive to tliose spiritiuil feelings which alone render 
it a reasonable service ? — Is it nothing to afford 
the true Christian an opportunity of enjoying 
those pleasures which sieging the praises of his 
God was designed to inspire^ — Is it nothing to 
attract to divine service, by the social discharge of 
this delightful duty, those idlers of a parish who 
V^ould otherwise be employed in openly profaning 
the sabbath? — In a word, is it nothing to prevent 
an important part of worship becoming a solemn 
mockery, and to engage the feelings and habits of 
a whole auditory on the side of religion rather 
than against it ? 

And yet, insensible of these and similar con- 
siderations, many Ministers ate wholly inattentive 
io the singing in their churches. With an apathy 
of countenance that indicates their thoughts to be 
far otherwise engaged than in the sublime service 
of the moment, they stand before a congregation, 
|ind tiy their example damp> rather than assist^ 
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his important vocation; the other, 
being ignorant of practical religion 



either the fervency or the pleasures of devotion. 
It is chilling to an audience^ to say nothing of its 
being irreverent in the presence of Grod, for a Mi* 
nister to be seen with a negligent air composing 
his robes^ or folding the leaves of his manuscript, 
absent in thought, evidently uninterested in the 
singing, and, by various little indications, betray* 
ing the impatience he feels for its conclusion. Tho 
sensation immediately spreads; and the people 
think themselves perfectly justified in neglecting 
that which their Minister, by his personal con<- 
duct, evidences to be of little importance. To 
prevent effects like these, it is not necessary that 
a Minister possess an ear attuned to harmony. 
Without the least outward enjoyment of music, 
he may make melody in his heart. Where this 
exists, nothing else is wanting. If the mind be 
engaged, the behaviour will be appropriate ; th« 
countenance will conform to the feelings of the 
soul. The man will naturally appear interested, 
and what interests the Minister will interest th« 
people. Let, therefore, a Clergyman show by 
his own conduct that be values the singing equally 
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himself, is unanxious to teach others, 
and, in consequence, esteems every 
inquirer, however modest or sincere, 
as an intruder on his retirement. He 
measures the extent of his ecclesias- 
tical duties by the public services that 
devolve upon him, forgetful that he 
ought to live in the spirit and practice 
of his profession as much during the 
intervals of public labour, as when 
actually engaged in it. Let us ima- 
gine that an individual, hitherto igno- 
rant and careless, has been convinced, 
either by reading the Scripture, by 
the public " means of grace," or by 
the conversation of a friend, that he 
is a sinner before God, and that the 
threatenings denounced against the 
wicked are applicable to himself. 

with the other parts of the service, and the syni* 
pathy natural to public assemblies will usually 
complete the rest. 



*•** 
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Alarmed at the discovery, he properly 
applies to his regular teacher for ad- 
vice or consolation. In this case, a 
Minister, who has himself been " con- 
vinced of sin," and has obtained hope 
and comfort from the promises of the 
Gospel, will feel it his duty to direct 
the inquirer to Him " who taketh away 
the sins of the world,*' and to answer 
those important questions which a sin- 
cere penitent is always anxious to pro- 
pose. The advice, the prayers, and 
the scriptural exhortations qf such a 
Pastor will usually be found to produce 
the desired effect ; for the Spirit of 
God is not unfaithful to his own pro- 
mises made to Ministers and their 
people in the sincere use of the ap- 
pointed means of grace* But the 
merely nominal Minister is, in such 
cases, tmavoidably embarrassed; not 
\)emg practically acquainted with the 
subject himself, he knows not bow to 
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^ct towards others, and perhaps even 
views the inquirer as a hypocrite or an 
enthusiast. That anxiety, which is 
tthe proper and legitimate effect of the 
Divine threatenings against sin ; — ^the 
effect produced on thePhiUppian jailor, 
le^d on many other individuals men-^ 
tioned in the Scriptures, and, in some 
degree, oii Christians in general^, he 
confounds with the hypochondriacal de* 
pressions of melancholy, or the ravings 
of self-torturing superstition. Instead^ 
therefore, of imitating our Saviour and 
his Apostles, by describing the scrip-* 
tural way of salvation, and thus ap* 
plying the only remedy for a wounded 
conscience, he probably advises amuse* 
inents, physicians, change of scene, 
find the like; and is pleased, if, by 
any means, he can divert the attention 
of the penitent from that which ought, 
more than all other subjects, to awaken 
»nd engross it, Such conduct is both 
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cmei and unreasonable; for^ however 
frequent or alarming the examples of 
what is called religious melancholy 
may be conceived to be (a subject^ by 
the way^ on which ttiore has been as-^ 
serted than has been proved)^ we cer^ 
tainly ought not to take for. granted^- 
that every man who appears iit earnest 
about his salvation is neicessarily in-^ 
fected. A converted Minister will 
endeavour to distinguish between a 
morbid imagination and a contrite 
spirit; whereas^ the tlnconverted 
classes them together^ and predicates 
of every person on whom the Scrip- 
tures have produced their proper and 
salutary effect^ that he is an enthusiast 
or a madman. 

Mildness and condescension belong 
more or less to every pious Minister j 
for the natural pride of the human 
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beai*t cannot control the gentle influ-^ 
ences of Christianity.- A good man 
will think no service degrading by 
which he may promote the eternal 
welfare of his flock. While he main- 
tains the dignity of his character by a 
firm and manly conduct^ he will be 
far from that harsh unfeeling superci- 
liousness which the world affects to 
(ponsider as a prominent feature in the 
^clesiastical character. His humility^ 
being combined with ardent zeal and 
affection^ will prompt him to sacrifices 
of personal ease, pleasure, interest, 
and natural feeling, of which other 
men have no adequate idea; but he 
enjojrs the smile of his God, and needs 
not the applause of an ungrateful 
world. 

Every good man, and more espe^ 
qially a Minister, vrtll practise self- 
denial. While he enjoys thp blessings 
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of Providence, he will not abuse them, 
))ut will study in all things to be an 
example to the flock. Considered with 
this view, even his table, his domestic 
arrangement, and other things equally 
trivial, may be strong evidences of his 
character. 

The friends of a pious Minister, as 
£ar as selection depends upon himself, 
will be Christian. He will mix with 
the world only with a view to benefit 
it, but his solace and delight will be 
with ^^ the excellent of the earth." 
Among companions of this character, 
religious intercourse, which has been 
long banished from society at large, 
will find an agreeable refuge. If it 
were possible for an irreligious Minis-* 
ter to appear in every other respect 
undistinguishable from a religious one, 
he might be detected by the general 
tenour of his familiar unsuspecting in- 

I 
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tercourse^ Whatever the world at 
large might think of him^ his intimatcf 
tesociates would easily perceive^ that 
his religion was merely a professional 
garb^ of which he Was glad to divest 
himself^ in order to participate^ with 
less incumbrance, in the gaieties of 
Worldly conversation^ On the other 
hand, the opposite charac^ter would 
g^ve a new proof that his heart was 
right With God, and that he valued th« 
indments of social unrestrained c6n-» 
verse, not b6dause he Was then more at 
liberty to drink into a worldly spirit 
without hazarding his reputation, bui 
because he had an opportunity of con-* 
versing on many subliine and heavenly 
Subjects, which, if introduced iiitd 
promiscuous assemblies, would be 
treated with insult and contempt. The 
remarks of an unconverted Minister, 
on religious topics, if not otherwise 
reprehensible^ will usually betray such 
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ft degree of practical indifference tQ 
the subject^ as can scarcely comport 
with a really religious habit of mind; 
while the pious Minister, without pan 
rade or affectation, incidentally shows 
by his ordinary conversation, and by 
his habit of refening every thing to 
the scriptural standard, that religion 
is with him an important and personal 
concern ; that it engrosses his thoughtSj^ 
uispires his motives^ and regulates his 
life. 

If we follow the pious Minister 
from these more retired scenes, audi 
bej^n to examine his general commerce 
with society, we shall perceive a cor-i 
tectness of principle, a susceptibility 
of moral feeling, an integrity, purity^ 
and elevation of mind, which even the 
man of the world must admire, al-t 
though he may not discover their 
origin, or duly appreciate their value, 

i2 
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which an inquirer is gradually con-^ 
ducted to newness of life, and a pro- 
fession of ^^ the truth as it is in Jesus/' 

But one of the strongest tests of a 
Minister, and one which should by no 
means be forgotten, is his willingness 
'or unwillingness to bear the reproach 
of the cross of Christ ; for, even in 
this happy country, where Christianity 
in its purest form is the national reli- 
gion, something of this reproach still 
remains. The excellency of our poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical regulations can- 
not prevent the accomplishment of 
that prophecy, that *^ all who live 
godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer per- 
secution.'* It is not possible for the 
Gospel to be professed in its unsophis» 
ticated energy and spirit, without ex- 
citing the opposition of mankind* 
Let us imagine that an . individual 
among the lower orders of society^ 
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from a course of life overtly flagitious^ 
should become a reformed and exem- 
plary character. This change, being 
imputed to merely moral causes, or to 
motives of expediency, would most 
certjdnly procure him a degree of 
respect and encouragement which 
he could not otherwise have enjoy- 
ed. It is evident, therefore, that mo- 
rtality, simply considered, is far from 
being an object of contempt or perse- 
cution. But if the individual under 
consideration should openly avow that 
it was the denunciations of the Bible 
against sin, that first excited his 
alarm ; that, despairing of salvation 
by his own merits, he had learned to 
trust wholly and implicitly to the 
merits of Him who came to take away 
the sins of the world; and that, in 
correspondence to his new nature, and 
as a proof of his sincerity, he had 
solemnly resolved to live no longer to 
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himself, but to Him who had bought 
him with the price of his own blood ; 
and if in future he were to make it 
his undivided aim, to fulfil his bap- 
tismal engagements, to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified, to fight man- 
fully under his banners, and to con- 
tinue his faithful servant and soldier 
unto his life's end, and were to exem- 
plify in his conduct that holiness, 
spirituality, and self-denial, which 
Kuch resolutions were calculated to 
inspire, — ^would the same result take 
place as in the former instfuice? 
Would he not rather be censured than 
applauded by the world around him ? 
Would not his name be ofkeii heard in 
connexion with the terms hypocrite^^ 
enthusiast, and others of similar im- 
port ? In a word, would he not be one 
instance among many, that the offence 
of the cross has not ceased ; but that, 
Hhfrever fflr holy reUgi»n a™«„ 
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in its genuine form, the hatred of 
mankind is sm*e to be excited against 
it? The sarcastic hint, the retorted 
sneer, the malice of the tongue, the 
annoying vexations of petty insult, are 
still employed, in place of more for- 
midable weapons, to oppose the Gos- 
pel, as often as it is seen in its natu- 
ral energy and spirit ; and the wounds 
inflicted by these poisoned arrows, 
though not worthy to be compared 
with the persecutions of the first 
Christians, are yet usually far more 
than an unconverted Minister wil^ 
consent to endure. No regularity of 
deportment, no consistency with the 
doctrines and discipline of the Esta- 
blishment, no amiableness of manners 
and disposition, nothing, in short, but 
an unholy compliance with the world, 
can entirely prevent the reproach 
which every Minister of Christ is ap- 
pointed to sustain. 
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There are, however, certain Clergy^ 
men, of whom it is difficult to judge 
without a very intimate acquaintance. 
They are not heterodox in their creed, 
they are not inattentive to their pro-j 
fessional duties, and their lives are 
not openly inconsistent with theip 
acknowledged sentiments { yet amidst 
so much that is excellent, ther^ ap-* 
pears perhaps some reason to doubt 
whether they f^re decidedly piouSt 
Their vices, indeed, are chiefly negOK 
tive, and their virtues, perhaps, are of 
a similar character. In cases of this 
kind, the test just mentioned is one of 
the most appropriate. We shall almost 
always discover that persons of this 
description are studious of ^^ avoiding 
the piFence of the cross.*' They ap-^ 
pear afraid of being considered 
*^ righteous overmuch;*' they dread 
the reproach of man more than the 
displeasure of God ^ they dar^ opt be 
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fexpliclt on the more unfashionable 
parts of Christianity ; they hesitate to 
6peak of the world as consisting but 
Of two classes, the good and the bad, 
those that serve God, and those that 
serve him not ; and appear above all 
things desirous of softening down what 
they imagine to be the harsher features 
of the Gospel, and, in consequence, 
kre filing to accept for true piety 
What the Bible would condemn as 
practical unbelief. There is always 
Something wrong when a person is 
thus anxious to confound moral or 
religious distinctions. The converted 
Minister must necessarily be a man of 
decided character. 

This test ought, however, to be 
applied with caution. Some men are 
bufFetted for their faults, and not for 
their piety. Eccentricity, concealed 
ambition, or affected humility, may 
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pretend that the reproach with which 
they are deservedly assailed is the 
hostility of the human heart to true 
religion: but there is usually some* 
thing in such characters to unfold the 
secret^ and to prove that they differ 
essentially from the patient, unosten- 
tatious disciple of the lowly Jesus. 

These, then, appear to be some of 
the chief evidences by which a con- 
verted Minister may be distinguished 
from an unconverted one. But to 
delineate the ministerial chai-acter 
adequately is impossible ; for who can 
fully conceive what that man ought 
to be, who is sent by the Sovereign of 
the Universe as his herald to a world 
in arms, with denunciations of wrath 
wliich the tongue of angels might 
falter to proclaim; and with tidings 
of love and mercy so ineffable and 
divine, that even imprisoned demonsn 
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^ere they interested in them, woul4 
melt with contrition, and rejoice oncQ 
more to employ the golden harps of 
heaveii in singirig songs of glory and 
praise to their beneficent Creator? 
Were a Minister to walk altogether 
worthy of his high vocation, it would 
be impossible to mistake his character* 
He would appear among men as an 
inhabitant of a superior world* His 
conversation would be in heaven. 
Elevated above earth> he would learn 
to look down with equal eye on its 
honours aild its frownf^ its sorrow^ 
and its fenjoyments. His spotless gar- 
ments would be uncontaminated with 
its pollutions. Employed in the same, 
or even a higher work than that of 
angels, he would participate their 
spirit. His manners would be celestial. 
Like the Redeemer himself, he would 
appear on earth but as one come to 
do good ; and when his course was 

K 
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finished, would quit it with ^^ hope full 
of Immortality and glory.** 

But since Ministers are men of 
like passions with others, we must be 
pontent to look for a degree of excel* 
knee very &r short of what tiie uiir 
equalled dignity and holiness of their 
function might be supposed capable 
pf inspiring. Considered in this view^ 
the preceding characteristics of a con* 
verted Minister, hoifeyer inadequate 
to the full description of what he 
ought to be, lidll not be found in exr 
periment wholly insufficient. 

Yet how many fall short, I mil 
not say of what an ambassador, for 
God might be supposed to be, but 
even of that ch^:acter which it is 
possible for the weakest of m^, with 
the Divine blessing, to attain ! Wh9 
jthat surveyisi any body of Minister? 
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(the national Clergy of England by 
no means excepted)^ but will see 
many whom the preceding character- 
istics, if correct and scriptural^ prove 
to be unconverted^ and without God 
in the world? Avoiding every thing 
Hke vague and indiscriminate censure^ 
may it not be too truly asserted, that 
there are individuals in the English 
Church, as in every other, who by 
opeii immoralities are a disgrace to 
themselves and their profession ? Are' 
there not those, who, htedless of thei 
anathemas to frequently and awfaUy 
denounced in Scripture Against un« 
feithfal guides, are indolent and un- 
concerned, while the touls of their 
people are perishing for lack of know«- 
tedge } iPre-eminent as we are among 
nations and among churches, it would 
be imposisible to answer these ques* 
tions without acknowledging a fact of 
the most humiliating nature. It H 

K 2 
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nothing in the present argument to 
affirm^ that the English Clergy, as a 
body, are the highest in the scale of 
excellence of all the national churches 
now existing ; for, while there is but 
one irreligious Minister in the Church, 
there is sufficient cause for shame^ for 
discrimination^ and for prayer* 

There are, however, many persons 
teho object to discussions of the pre« 
sent nature, considering them as cal-< 
culated to expose the established 
Clergy in the eyes of those who are 
alrea^dy too much incensed against 
them, and thus to diminish what stiU 
remains among the body of the people 
of confidence in their established 
Pastors. If, indeed, the silence of 
the members of the Church would 
impose silence on its enemies, the 
argument might be considered not 
wholly \inplc^usit|le. But^ in th^ pre^ 
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sent state of things at least, it is 

surely better to consider the subject at 

home, and even to court inquiry, than 

to shut our eyes and affect ignorancCji 

till we are roused by the clamours of 

our opponents. In the Church of 

Rome it was necessary that the cha-^ 

racters of ecclesiastics should be con-^ 

sidered as too sacred for animadver-^ 

sion, since the slightest exposure 

might lu^cidentally lead (as^ indeed, 

afterwards happened) to a develope-* 

tnent of the whole internal system 

of Popery, which its -patrons were 

aware would decline from the moment 

the public became acquainted with its 

real nature. But in a Church, pure 

in its doctrines and liberal in its 

spirit ; a Church, that seeks not tem-* 

poral power {my ferther than it may 

tend to religy>us utility, imd that has 

no ultimate object in view, but to 

ensure the preaching of the Gospel tQ 

k3 
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the present and to future ages, tho 
discussion of its real state is not only 
a duty, but an advantage. If it could 
be even proved that every Minister in 
the Church was an unconverted man, 
the knowledge of this fact would be 
preferable to the unfounded hope of 
ignorance. The one would probably 
rouse men from their slumbei*s, and 
6xdte them to religious investigation^ 
while the other would tranquillize them 
with a decdtful peace, till tte moment 
for repientance and conversion i^^as for 
ever lost. So fieir, however, fipoin the 
proportion between the good and thib 
bad booming more unilivourable 6i 
%^ proceed with our inquiries, it ii 
bertmn, that, the mdre we examine 
the subjiect, the more will tti6 Church 
bf England tiriiMiph over the niiislre- 
{KHesentations of her eaiuifattiatoM. 
However coihnion ihstahcidS ttf sujiiilfei 
teess and profligacy aitibhg thie Ctergy 
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may be cohceived to be, they certainly 
are far from being so common as the 
toemies of the Chm'ch would induce 
us to believe. The character of a, 
wicked Minister is notorious to all; 
whereas the fame of a pious one is 
often confined within the small circle 
of his own parish. The estimate, 
therefore, of a cursory inquirer Will 
seldom be correct. He catches, per- 
haps, the more prominent features of 
deformity, while a thousand beauties 
lie neglected in the shade* Hence, 
all is confusion and gloom. But if 
the signs of unconversion are not to 
be suppressed, much less ought those 
favourable circumstances to be sup- 
pressed, which the world is less willing 
to observe. The language of the 
Clergy to their opponents must b« 
frank and manly. It is useless to 
affect to take for granted that the 
sacred profession can constitute him ,a 

K 4 
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good man, whom his life proves to be 
a bad one. Let them state the truth 
with mildness and impartiality. So 
large a society as the Clergy of this 
land cannot, in the nature of things, 
be free from unworthy members ; but 
if it can be shown to be encumbered 
with a much smaller proportion of 
them than is generally conceived, an 
important point will have been gained. 
And is not that proportion daily 
decreasing? As a proof that it is, I 
might refer to that spirit of serious 
inquiry which appears every where 
prevalent, and to that assiduity with 
which the studies proper for a Chris* 
tian Minister begin to be pursued ; to 
that increasingly scriptural tone of 
preaching which is heard from our 
pulpits; to those various societies 
which are springing up amongst us 
for the promotion of the Redeemer's 
kingdom; and to that large body of 
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pious and learned men who ai^e con- 
tinually entering the Church, and 
who bid fair to carry it, with the 
blessing of Heaven, to heights of re- 
ligious prosperity hitherto unknown. 

Ministers of the Church ought not 
to shrink fi-om a fair trial of their* 
principles and character, but should' 
rather endeavour to promote in each 
other such a degree of piety and dis- 
cretion as may stand the test of the 
severest examination. Then, and then 
only, will the weapons of their enemies 
be useless. 

The ai^uments of those who op-* 
pose all discussions of the present 
nature, seem, therefore, to be of little' 
weight, ' We cannot, indeed, feel too' 
strongly the sacredness of individual 
eharacter; but it surely implies a 
morbid setisiWhty, not to say a more 
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unworthy feeling, when persons shrink 
from the abstract discussion of im- 
portant religious subjects, and are 
afraid of the characters of men being 
discussed, even in a general point <^ 
view, lest some unpleasant conse- 
quences should arise from the applica^* 
tion of theoretical truth to practical 
researches. 

But feeling is, or ought to be, out 
of the question., The souls of men? 
are concerned, and niinor considera-? 
tions must, therefore, disappear. If 
those who profess to instruct others in 
the way to heaven, be ignorant of it 
themselves, the consequences are too 
awfiil to be risked for the sake of gra^ 
tifying the &lse delicacy of indivi^^ 
duals. It is essential to the interest 
of the people at large, and also of in^ 
dividual Ministers themselves, that 
<^ tlie precious be separated from the 
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^ikr If the blind lead the blind^ 
both must fall* The advantages of 
fimouts examination into the characters 
of the Clergy must, therefcffe, always be 
far more than commensurate with its 
inconveniences. The unfaithful may, 
indeed, be exposed to disgrace; but 
the pious will, at the same time, 
be rewarded with the honour due to 
their fidelity and labours. 

If there be any character of whom 
but faint hopes can be entertained, it 
is soordy that of a. Mindster who has 
bssn gradually hardened by the faabir 
tual xecurnence of those truths whidn 
-weee intended to produce a contrary 
.effect, and w^o, never doubting of his 
>0wn conversion, refuses to institute an 
investigation by which his real cha^* 
4»cter may he ascertained. Were it 
-not Sot those influences of the Holy 
^piiit^ which can silently produce the 
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most astonishing effects on the human 
soul^ when suasion and advice have 
been long exerted without apparent 
)8uccess; the case of such a maii 
might be considered altogether hope-- 
less. But^ admitting this divine 
agency, it is possible for the most pre-' 
judiced individual to be convinced of 
his error; and even these remarks^ 
feeble as the writer feels and acknow- 
ledges them to be^ may not have been 
written in vain. - 

A moment will arrive, 6veti before 
the day of final judgment^ in which 
iBvery Minister must learn to appre- 
ciate the importance of such inquiries 
as those which have been suggested. 
In his last hours, he will feel it to be 
of little consequence that he has been 
a teacher of others, if he be still un- 
converted himself. His personal sal- 
vation, the responsibility of his office;^ 
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and the fearful account he must render 
for his neglect of the souls of men, 
will then tprture his mind with incon<- 
ceivable anxiety ; unless, which is far 
more to be deprecated, he still remain 
under the power of that strong delu- 
sion which has beguiled him all his 
life, and die with a presumptuous hope 
which the Almighty has no where pro- 
mised to realize. 

Far different are the last moments 
of a pious Minister ! Heaven appears 
to burst pn his view ! His retrospect 
is a life devoted to the service of his 
God, and his prospect an eternity of 
holiness and joy, " Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright^ for the 
end of that man is peace/* 
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Hints to a Traveller into Foreign Countries. By the Rev. 
John Marriott, M. A. Rector of Church Lawford, in the 
County of Warwick ; and domestic Chaplain to His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 

19. MELVILLE'S MEMOIRS. Secund Edition, umo. 
5s. boards. 

Memoirs of the late Philip Melville, Esq. Lieutenant* 
Governor of Pendennis Castle, Cornwall. With an 
Appendix of Extracts from hb Traveh and Letters. 

20. PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
HON. Third Edition, i vol. 1 2mo. 5s. boards. 

A practical View of Christian Education, in its early 
Stages. — Worthy the attention of every person cencern- 
ed in the education of children. 

21. SANDYS* (Dr. Edwin, formerly Archbishop of 
York) SERMONS. A new Edition, with a Life of the 
Author. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, L.L. D. F. S. A. 
Vicar of Whalley, in Lancashire, i vol. 8vo. 128. bds. 

The exceUenceof these Sermons hat been long acknow- 
ledged, and with very little alteration the language may 
be modernized, and adapted for the pulpits of the present 
period. 

22. NARRATIVE of the late Mr. W. D. SANDYS, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who died at Lanarth, Sep* 
tember 25, 1814. i2mo. as. sewed. 

23. SCOTTS BIBLE. 6 vols. 416. 7I. los. boards. 
The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testamentt- 

according to the Public Versions, with Explanatoiy 
Practical Observations, and copious Marginal Refer- 
ences. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandfbrd« 
Bucks, and late Chaplain to the Lock Hospital. A new 
Edition, with Corrections by the Author. 
24 VENN'S (Rev. John, late Rector of Chpbam) 
SERMONS. Second Edidon, a vols, 8fo. xw boardf. 
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25. STANLEY'S QUESTIONS ON THE BIBLB. 
With a l^of Reference, i vol. iimo. 51. boards. 

A Series ot Questions upon die Bible, for ' the Use ot 
Families and Young Persons ; originally composed for 
Sunday Schools ; with a separate Key of Reference to 
each Verse, containing the Answers. B^ the Rer. 
Edward Stanley, Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

The Questions may be had Without the Key of Heference. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

26. SUMNER'S PRIZE ESSAY, a vols. 8vo. ais.bds. 
A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on the 

moral Attributes of the Creator ; with particular Refer- 
ence to the Jewish History, and to the Consistency of 
the Principle of Population with the Wisdom and Good- 
ness of the Deity. By John Bird Sumner, M. A. 
(N. B. This is the Prize Essay to Which the Ftemiura of 
400I. was awarded in consequence of the bequest of 
Mr. Burnett.) 

27. SUMNER'S APOSTOLICAL I'REACHING 
CX>NSIDERED. 1 vol. 8vo. js. boards. 

Apostolical Preaching consiaered, in aii fizaniinatiom 
of St. Paul's Epistles. By the same Author. 

28. WARD'S RECITER. 1 vol. i2mo. 7s. boards. 
The Reciter : A Work particularly adapted for the Use of 

Schools, consisting of Pieces, Moral, Religious, and 
Sacred, in Verse and Prose, selected and classed on a 
new Plan, for Exercises in Elocution, with Reference to 
the diffierent Ages of Students. 6y the Rev. Edward 
"Ward, of Iver. 

29. WALKER'S TRACTS. i2mo. 4s. 6d. boards* 
I'ractical Christislnity, illustrated in Niiie Tracts on varioas 

Subjects, by Samuel Walker, A. B. late of Truro. 

30. NARRATIVES OF THE lIvES OF THE MORB 
feMlNENT FATHERS OF THti THREE FlRSt 
CENTURIES; interpefsed with copious Quotations from 
^eir Writings, familiar Observations on their Characters 
and Opinions, and occasional References to the mdM i^ 
tnarkable Events and Persons of the Timet in- which they 
lived. By the Rev. Robert Cox, A. M. Pefpetual Cant« 
of St. Leonard's, Bridgnorth, t vol. 8vo. los. 6d. boards. 

31. SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By 
the Rev. Charlev Culeman, A. M. M.R. I. A. lately Carats 
of Grange, in the Parish of Armagh| Dioccit of AcBMfH. 
I voLivo, 10s. 4d. boards. 
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